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probation, 15.68 per cent.; on file, 15 per cent.; to penal institutions, 
10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the most frequent sentence is the fine, which, as 
Mr. Koren points out, seems appropriate where mischief rather than 
crime is being punished, although less desirable when the offence has 
been a really criminal one, or where the non-payment of the fine results 
in an inappropriate imprisonment, not for committing an offence, but 
for having parents unwilling to pay the penalty. Fines, in the Central 
Court, are often merely nominal (58 were one cent and 98 one dollar, 
out of 766 cases). 

Placing on file, which is resorted to in 15 per cent, of the cases, and 
amounts to practically doing nothing about the matter, seems to be 
used in some courts as a substitute for probation, but is entirely lacking 
in "the element of custodial supervision, which is the essence of the 
latter method." About 10 per cent, were sentenced to correctional in- 
stitutions (exclusive of the parental school, which is the Boston Truant 
School), the different courts varying very much in this respect. It is 
especially interesting in this connection that almost all the cases appealed 
to the Superior Court received sentences much lighter than those ap- 
pealed from, the greater use of probation by the higher court being es- 
pecially notable. "Presumably all the cases were duly investigated 
by probation officers of the respective lower courts, who found that they 
could not recommend the clemency of probation. In the Superior 
Court, however, 52 per cent, of these, boys were taken on probation, or 
almost the same number who had originally been sentenced to insti- 
tutions. In every instance the boys who had been sentenced to the 
Lyman School, the House of Reformation, the House of Correction, 
and the Massachusetts Reformaory, — in all about 48 per cent, of the 
whole number who had appealed, — escaped with probation or had 
their cases placed on file. The seven candidates for the Massachusetts 
Reformatory were reduced to four." 

Joseph Lee. 

ATLAS OF INSURANCE. 

Assecuranz- Atlas. Atlas des Assurances. (A presentation by statis- 
tics and graphics of the growth of the different forms of insurance in the 
various states, 1855-95. By Emil Stefan. French text by Al. Stefan. 
Printed and published by G. Freytag & Berndt, Vienna, 1901.) 

The difficulty of compiling approximately accurate and complete in- 
surance statistics for a series of years for even a single country will be 
appreciated by any one who has ever essayed the task. The compilation 
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of accurate statistics of the various forms of insurance for all the coun- 
tries in which insurances are effected may safely be said to be an impos- 
sible undertaking in the present condition of insurance records. Failure 
to accomplish the impossible is not a crime, and the author of the present 
work may be pardoned if he has fallen short in a task too big to achieve. 
He does not claim for his work completeness or perfection, but expresses 
the hope that with all its imperfections it may point the way to the 
publication of universal statistics of insurance and upon a wider basis 
than that presented in this preliminary Atlas. The careful reader will 
find that in some respects the author of this Atlas has fallen short of the 
easily possible in his self-imposed task. Writing from Austria, he seems 
to have labored under many difficulties, not the least of which was lack 
of reliable sources; and these hindrances have apparently increased di- 
rectly as the distances of the countries observed from the point of ob- 
servation of the writer. 

At the beginning of the Atlas is given a list of the "oldest and largest" 
insurance companies. These are arranged alphabetically by countries. 
All kinds of insurance companies are here thrown indiscriminately to- 
gether. From the list of insurance companies in the United States, no 
less than thirty regular life insurance companies doing business in 1895 
are omitted. Size or age could not have been an excuse for the omis- 
sions; for such companies as the Connecticut General (1865), John 
Hancock Mutual (1862), Massachusetts Mutual (1851), Michigan Mu- 
tual (1867), Mutual Benefit (1845), New England Mutual (1844), 
North-western Mutual (1858), Prudential (1875), State Mutual of Massa- 
chusetts (1845), and Travelers (1866) are among those omitted. The 
purpose that such an imperfect list can serve is, to say the least, con- 
jectural. 

The first part of the work gives a statistical resume' of the various 
forms of insurance in such countries as the author found it possible to 
secure statistics. In some countries only life insurance is considered; 
but, in general, statistics are given for life, fire, marine, plate glass, hail, 
accident, transport risks, cattle, and miscellaneous classes of insurance. 
Statistics are given, where possible, for each of the years in the period 
1875-95, inclusive. The items considered are insurance in force, new 
business, premium income, and claim payments. The severest criti- 
cism which can be passed upon this part of the work is that the sources 
of information are not indicated; and, with few exceptions, no state- 
ments are made of the steps taken to secure complete statistics. For 
example, no statement is given of the sources from which the statistics 
of life insurance in the United States were taken. There is no complete 
agreement with any figures that the writer has seen, and the figures 
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given in the first table, page 46, are incomplete and in one respect mis- 
leading. The amount of life insurance in force with ordinary com- 
panies is given as less in 1894 and 1895 than in 1893. If the author 
had availed himself of the official statistics readily accessible in the 
annual reports of the New York Insurance Department or in the 
Spectator Year Book, he would not have made such an inexcusable 
blunder; nor would he have found a statistical basis for the false in- 
ference that the decline in the amount of insurance in force in the 
United States in 1894 and 1895, as compared with 1893, was due to 
an excessively high lapse rate. 

The following statement shows the amount of life insurance in 
force with Ordinary Legal-Reserve companies in the United States 
during the period 1890-95: — 

Amount of Ordinary Life Insurance in Force in the United States. 



Years. 


According to 
Stefan. 


According to 
Hoffman.* 


1890 


$3,620,259,570 
3,861,584,383 
4,897,731,359 
5,291,586,114 
4,669,721,114 
4,881,632,161 


$3,620,057,439 
3,964,491,593 
4,314,204,343 
4,629,774,861 
4,766,220,494 
4,917,694,131 


1891 


1892 


1893 

1894 


1895 





The insurance statistics of Australia and Japan are dismissed in a 
few lines, while China, India, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America are not mentioned. No reference is made 
to the assessment and fraternal insurance in force in the United States, 
although the amount is very considerable. Complete statistics of these 
forms of insurance are not available, but any thorough study of insur- 
ance statistics must recognize these methods of insurance provision. 

The graphics illustrating the various tables form the second part of 
the Atlas. Of these there are one hundred and sixty-one diagrams 
and three maps. The maps illustrate the amounts of insurance in 
force in the various countries of the earth at three periods, 1855, 1875, 
and 1895. 

In general the diagrams are well constructed, and serve the intended 
purpose of enabling the reader to comprehend the growth of insurance 
in the various countries more readily than by inspection of the tables. 
Exception may be taken to the form of some of the diagrams, notably 
No. 99, where varying amounts of losses paid are represented by horns 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1902, p. 429. 
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of varying size, from which have poured heaps of coins, also of varying 
size. Diagrams of this sort make pretty pictures, but are bad graphics 
in a scientific work. "The test of all diagrams is that the diagram as 
drawn should afford the best view of the series, or groups of figures, 
that the eye can appreciate." A few of the diagrams in the work before 
us fail to meet this test; but, as before stated, the most of them are 
well constructed. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Atlas is a perfect specimen of the 
printer's art. The printing is excellent throughout, and the reproduc- 
tion of the color diagrams is perfectly done. 

F. S. Ckum. 



A MORTALITY INVESTIGATION. 

This great undertaking of the Actuarial Society of America, now 
fully completed, was a specialized investigation. The society concluded 
that for the present the existing mortality tables were quite satisfactory 
indices of the general rate of mortality among insured lives, and that — 
in the language of Mr. Emory McClintock — "it is now more desirable 
to learn how fishermen compare with farmers, how physicians compare 
with clergymen and the like, than it is to gather all these heterogeneous 
classes into one grand average in the form of a new life table." In Oc- 
tober, 1900, the society appointed a committee of five, with Mr. Mc- 
Clintock as chairman, to consider the practicability of undertaking an 
examination of the mortality experience among different classes of in- 
sured lives. In May, 1901, after many sessions, the committee reported 
unanimously in favor of investigating certain classes ot risks, of which 
they submitted a schedule. The committee's recommendations were 
adopted unanimously, and they were requested to take charge of the 
work. They immediately sent the companies blank forms upon which 
to report the needed data, with full directions as to the method of re- 
porting. Somewhat later Mr. John K. Gore, actuary of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, was added to the committee, and put in charge 
of the practical work. 

To give in detail a full description of all the ninety-eight classifica- 
tions would occupy many pages, so only a general sketch can be given. 
Three classes have reference to the amount of the policy or the plan on 
which it was issued. There are four classifications with regard to race : 
thirty-five with regard to occupation; fourteen classes have reference 
to the weight combined with what is known as the " Family Record " 
of the insured; two classes refer to height alone, and two to family 
record alone; and twenty- two classes refer to residence only. 



